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To my peers, mentors, friends 


SERIES PREFACE 
Man is an endangered species. 


We think the separation of fact from value is the principal illusion re- 
sponsible for the nearly terminal condition of species man on planet 
earth. This series is an attempt to share the facts and values of in- 
telligent people who know valuable things that might help us find, 
live, and experience in ways that are species-enhancing, not species- 
destructive. 

We think sharing information of this kind is as vital to humans 
as water is to fish. 

We think we can depollute our information environment by in- 
troducing life-enhancing values into the changing currents of our 
lives. 

We think the series should serve as a critical information resource 
for people who are seriously trying to enhance the life of species 
man. 

We will publish hard science only when we think it will help us do 
that. We will publish opinion, analysis, exhortation, review, specula- 
tion, experiment, criticism, poetry and/or denunciations if we think 
it is of critical human benefit. 

We are not naive. We don’t think publishing a few truths will 
set us free. We are not optimists. We don’t think the chances for 
human survival are very good. We are not elitists. We don't think that 
showers of wisdom from Olympus will illumine the simple man’s 
darkened awareness. 

We believe that human consciousness both guides and responds 
to human interaction, and that most contemporary interaction pro- 
ceeds from and perpetuates assumptions about human life that are 
no longer valid. We believe that these assumptions can be changed 
if/when we want to. 

Some of our fondest assumptions have already been unmasked 
by changes, unleashed by blind commitments to short run values. 


The most glaring example — we once believed technology made in- 
teraction “easier.” Now we know that when our technologies violate 
ecological laws, we murder each other. 

Some new forms of interaction (and some old ones) are currently 
being touted as the way. We don’t think there is, or can be, any 
one way. How to sort out the promising ones from the blind alleys 
constitutes our principal aim. 

We therefore deliberately adopt a post-disciplinary stance, be- 
lieving that no one view, be it philosophical, scientific, aesthetic, po- 
litical, clinical, what have you, has the answer. 

We intend to be a sort of whole earth idea catalogue for people 
who think that thinking about the human predicament might help 
us to live as one self-aware species, deliberately guiding its own evo- 
lution for the first time. 

As editors, we will select and publish things we value as attempts 
to foster that kind of voluntary humanity. 

Therefore, we invite anyone, whether clinical, social, behavioral 
scientist (or fan), student, Faculty (or interested person), young or 
old (or in the middle) to join us in the attempt to make a joyful 
human future not only possible but likely. 

So — if you think “Science” is the way, we're not for you, and 
you probably won't like us. If you think radicals are mad (nee crazy, 
disturbed, insane, deviant, misguided etc.) we're not for you, and 
you'll probably loathe us. If you think the world will not be safe till 
sociologists are kings, we think you’re mad. Ditto for politicians. 

Everyday, changes race into our world like mad flood waters, un- 
dermining all we hold sacred and sure. 

Change is called for. 

Yet, change is crisis. 

What to do in such times. How to live. Feel. Know. Experience. 
That's what this series is about. 

Victor Gioscia 
Series Editor 
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100 MYTHS FOR THE RECENT FUTURE 
A DISORIENTATION 


“Murphy, all life is figure and ground” 
“But a wandering to find home,” said Murphy. 


Samuel Beckett 


Warren McCulloch: “.. it is therefore love that begets knowledge by mixing 
things which are in some way unlike.” 


A RESYNTHESIS OF ACCUMULATED METAPHYSICAL CAPABILITIES 


R. Buckminster Fuller's perspective assumes that an accumulation of 
technical capability, resynthesized and systematically applied would 
function as a globally integrated tool/toy. Prohibiting its realization 
is a dysfunctional, short-circuited metaphysical (or meta-technical) 
data bank. Our myths, and their metaphors, have turned on us pre- 
cisely because they contain and determine the conditions rendering 
them dysfunctional. There is nothing inherent in the technological 
process that necessitates polluting the biosphere. But the process 
has been rationalized and employed overwhelmingly by rapidly fos- 
silizing conceptions of the world. 


Planetary experience now renders it imperative to integrate all of 
our evolving metaphysical resources while maintaining an optimum 
variety of method. The enactment of a global technology is measur- 
able by developing the sum of these meta-resources, experiment- 
ing with the nature of their interactions, and synching the processes 
with Technic. 


Emile Borel: “The theories of electricity and thermodynamics which are 
actually current show a tendency to substitute the discontinuous for the 
continuous, the hypothesis of quanta seems to explain phenomena better 
than hypotheses based on continuity.” 


THE DIVISIBLE IS ONTOLOGICAL 


Anselm's: “that than which no greater can be thought cannot ex- 
ist merely in thought” formulated the original claim to continuity of 
terrestrial and cosmic mind. To embrace this continuity required be- 
lief without sufficient cause, argued his critics, claiming with equally 
inadequate cause to have demolished it. (In vacuo Anselm's proposi- 
tion has at least the merit of a strange and comforting utility.) Since 
then “time and space” has evolved into “time-space”, stressing a dis- 
continuity derived from the descriptive nuances epitomizing mat- 
ter/energy exchanges. Anselm's self-contained ontological unity and 
relativity’s universal multiplicity of non-simultaneous events (conti- 
nuity to discontinuity) reflect the range of ordering (of modeling) 
which the species has accumulated in its search for an identity sep- 
arate from and prior to the function prescribed by accumulation. 


The collective subjective tracking the objective. 


William Blake: “As the true method of knowledge is experiment, the true 
faculty of knowing must be the faculty which experiences.” 


DISCONTINUOUS DISCONNECTION 


Man's extentions have become metaphors. He has looked to his 
tools for an explanation of self and has discovered (more profoundly 
than anything else) that he is in-between—a creature separated 
from the total environment by self-conscious processes, evolving a 
technology with constantly diminishing ecologic agency and con- 
stantly increasing toxicity. Man in-between is a recognition of the 
consequences of this condition and an effective response to it. 


WY. Quine: “A definition, strictly, is a convention of notational abbrevia- 
tion.” 


CAUSELESS EFFECT 


Continuity is to the memory as infinity is to a plane, in the sense 
that an infinite plane is an affected perception, an abstracted illu- 
sion, a product of the imagination. The continuity of memory is a 
presumption of one aspect of mind upon another. Memory is also 
the past-tense form of the present and an inevitable aspect of its 
process. Experience of the immediate is always juxtaposed to the 
immediate just prior to it; experience of the past subsumed by the 
immediate present containing it. Meanwhile, the future is another 
element in the morphology of immediate presents. 


Ludwig Wittgenstein: “/f experience is the ground of our certainty, then 
naturally it is past experience.” 


“What | know, | believe.” 


FUTURE PRESENCE 


The future is a black-box whose content evolves interactively with 
what was anticipated. Those anticipations which most effectively 
grasp the future are those employing discontinuity with the past; 
i.e., those overcoming the illusion of continuity with the past. (We 
prefer to think that control over future events is gained by enforced 
reassurance of events in the past; that by confirming the past we can 
better comprehend the future.) 


St. Paul: “The World was created by the word of God so that what is seen 
was made out of things which do not appear” 


A GATHERING TELESIS 


The past is history and history is over. In the collective subjective 
the very core of history exists in a self-increasing function parasitic 
to the objective. Past experience is coded into a model of variable hi- 
erarchies relationally composed by paradigmatic will. History seeks 
to fuse past experience with existing relationships as if given, and 
regards their equilibrium and/or stability as an ideal. It then recon- 
figures the whole in the current fashion into a reflection of itself. Its 
final solution is entropy. 


Pierre Teilhard de Chardin: “/t may be said that timidly, even furtively (it 
is remarkable how coy we are in refering to the matter) two methods are 
used by writers and teachers to reassure themselves and others in the face 
of the ever more obessive certainty of the eventual ending of the human 
species: the first is to invoke the infinity of Time and the second is to seek 
shelter in the depths of Space.” 


THE SPECIALIST’S IDENTITY 


Man proclaims himself sui generis, the special case (he knows that 
he knows). This proclamation has become a necessity of existence; 
a scheme perpetuating an exponentially continuing identity crisis, 
the common denominator linking all the various lacunae plaguing 
history. Bewitched by self-characterization in periods of wrenching 
transition, man consumes his auxiliary energies in resisting what he 
is destined to become. (Like a relay racer refusing to give up the ba- 
ton.) His vision has become transfixed, numbed; duplicating past ex- 
pressions of dominance over himself and all else; affecting a resolve 
in response to his threatened and precious continuity. Indulging in 
what Nietzsche calls “our eternal desire for preservation”. 


Warren McCulloch: “.. entropic processes incessantly corrupt retention 
and transmission of all records and all signals.” 


Ludwig Wittgenstein: “Doubt comes after belief” 


THE MUTABLE LAWS 


Optimum Redundant Performance 
Minimum Random Employment 
Maximum Compulsive Indulgence 


Every paradigm reconceives entelechy in its own image, usually in 
the language of its physics: “Take for instance the theory of relativity; 
starting from extremely delicate and precise experiments the results 
of which could not be forseen by the older theories, it built up a new 
conception of space and time and of their reciprocal relations, a con- 
ception absolutely contrary to all the data of our usual intuition.” 
—Louis de Broglie 


R. Buckminster Fuller: “Understanding is symetrically tetrahedronal.” 
OPTIMUM REDUNDANT PERFORMANCE 

Truth is relative to the influence of the dominant collective 

paradigm. 

For every consciousness there is an axiology. 

Conflict is an entropic mode. One indulges it very selectively. 


Instincts function negentropically and entropically. 


The collective instinct for self-preservation is more fertile than the 
combined sum of all the other instincts. Synergy. 


There is always more than what you can know,/Interaction with the 
unknown is a function of knowing. 


The lower the optimum redundant performance the higher the va- 
riety of perception. 


Perceptual variety > multiplicity of options. 


The general is a specific. 


Norbert Weiner: “Information is negative entropy.” 
MINIMUM RANDOM EMPLOYMENT 


a) Models of relation with the remote future are dependent upon 
intuiting the present’s scale in contradistinction to its poten- 
tial scale. 


b) Increasing manifested potential equals increasing stochastic 
variation. More. 
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TS. Eliot: “But the difference between the present and the past is that the 
conscious present is an awareness of the past, in a way and to an extent 
the past’s awareness of itself cannot show.” 


MAXIMUM COMPULSIVE INDULGENCE 


Signal in one context (topological field, locale) is noise in another. 


The first value of a cluster of signals is its accessability to criteria 
external to itself, its potential to provoke ideational fluency beyond 
its scope. 


Time complexifies: an exponential relation exists between the re- 
moteness of an identified goal and the complexity of the process 
suggested for its attainment. 

The divisible is ontological. 

The history of athing is the demonstration of its impermanence. (We 


must experience ahistory in order to grasp history decontaminated 
of the past-perfect tense). 
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Alexander Dorner: “Absolute space and absolute time are no longer true. 
Even a relativistic space conception that depends on photons is necessar- 
ily superficial because the higher energies of the substratum may at any 
time either enlarge space or reduce it, may create space or else consume 
it. What had presented itself to the human mind, first as magically moved 
sensory images, then as an aggregate of solid three-dimensional bodies, 
then as a unitary mass, and then as infinite space, all vanishes now be- 
fore the much vaster conception of a wholly self-changing world of pure 
energies.” 


THE METACONSCIOUS CIRCUIT 


Tracking. Selecting. Re-tracking. Interacting. Assimilating. Feeding- 
back. Re-cycling. A synchrony of cycles oscillating between Who- 
are-we definitions to Where-are-we conditions. From questions 
of intention to those of location. Choosing probable correlations 
as they emerge within range of our models; in turn re-defining the 
models. Sometimes crippling, sometimes ensuring, always crucial, 
our modeling instincts configure the unknown into was, is and will 
be for the sake of orientation (and relief from knowing root-truths 
which cancel their effect). 
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Epictetus: “Appearances to the mind are of four kinds. Things either are 
what they appear to be; or they neither are, nor appear to be; or they are 
and do not appear to be; or they are not and yet appear to be.” 


THE FUNCTION OF APPEARANCE 


What was not apparent has become real. What is not apparent will 
become real. Within the historical epoch, reality, or what is “real”, 
is equated with the amythic, or the absence of myth. (“Myth” be- 
comes synonymous with “false”.) Amyth’s function is the preserva- 
tion of the precedent, pinning its version of continuity with the past 
to the status quo, and finally to example. Amyth deforms the (negen- 
tropic) value of information by appealing to amythic authority, ap- 
pealing to history, appealing to its past patterns of self-idealization. 
In effect Amyth permitted, even invited, man to ignore the ecologi- 
cal consequences wrought by the influence and complexification of 
his tools. In Nietzsche's phrase, Amyth is “the exhaustion that gazes 
backwards”. 
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Heraclitus: “.. all things are steered through all things.” 
ASPECTS OF PARADIGM 


Survival through “lexical” re-structuring ...a capacity to articulate be- 
tween paradigms. 


Rigidified paradigms are tautological loops. As they rigidity they (1) 
destroy the sense of mystery, (2) lose their reverence, (3) connect 
exclusively with (3.1) what they “know”, (3.2) with what is routine, such 
that change is comprehended as (3.3) disconfirmation, and, (3.4) self- 
perpetuation is confined to a uniforming process. 


Since man’s rate of change fundamentally depends on defining al- 
ternatives to extinction, the method of definition becomes the mea- 
sure of its own success—its meta-method. Subsequently, the range 
of methodological resources selected to describe the condition re- 
flects the intention to survive (adapt). Methods, like specialists, die 
in the environments that create them. The application of atrophied 
methods (bureaucracies, ideologies, fossil fuel systems) is the result 
of obsolescence at a meta level, in the sense that Models inform 
Methods with coherent purpose. 
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Jorge Luis Borges: “Perhaps the wall was a metaphor and Shih Huang Ti 
condemned those who adored the past to a task as vast, as stupid, and as 
useless as the past itself” 


A CEREMONIAL IMPERATIVE 


Models reveal meaning (or value) and implicitly or explicitly select 
method. A system of models (or myth) used to calculate or engineer 
is assumed to be valid when describing its effect on environment, 
forcing reality to be seen as a mirror image of intention. For example, 
if fossil fuel systems intend not to pollute, they can be engineered to 
inhibit pollution, or to render it acceptable to the polluted. Since en- 
gineering often succumbs to expedience, its initial decision, at least, 
should be to render it acceptable. This gives ceremony to “crisis man- 
agement”. 
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WY. Quine: “Thought, if of any considerable complexity, is inseparable from 
language in practice surely and in principle quite probably.” 


OVERLAP INTERFACE 


Every lexical shift or cultural re-stratification is a response to emer- 
gent inconsistencies between dominant myths (in this case Amyth) 
and reality feedback. When rates of shift accelerate beyond critical 
range myth itself is voided. Currently man’s experience is overlap- 
ping relative to the end of one paradigm (or psychic space) and the 
beginning of the next, in the “same” time. In this context man’s ex- 
perience is interface-space, beyond the historical Amythic epoch yet 
prior to its successor. Anticipations of the successor constitute only 
its first parameters, not the order-of-magnitude of its optimum de- 
velopment or peak-form. The unexpected is permanent. 
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Ludwig Wittgenstein: “/t is simply the normal case, to be incapable of mis- 
take about the designation of certain things in one’s mother tongue.” 


MODEL—STRESS—THRESHOLD 


Interface-space is the model of no-model, a future in the present 
which crucially requires the confirmation/disconfirmation functions 
of feedback. Contemporary models will remain central and accurate 
only via adaptation to feedback. Man's previous models preferred 
to locate his special-case experience in the center of an aggregate 
of subjective judgments. His ultimate subsumption objectified the 
collective intentions of Amyth—the collective influence of subjective 
experience. Between their contradictions (the inexorable objective 
and Amyth’s collective intentions) attempts to controland direct are 
inevitably conditioned by or restricted to the mental processes pe- 
culiar to the brain of this species. As a biological entity man must 
breathe oxygen, nourish and rest himself, and monitor the equilib- 
rium of his ecology. He must as well reflect on the conditions of his 
existence and the potential of his being. He must, in fact, integrate 
the relative and changing requirements of survival with the ontology 
of his existence. 


Ontological survival demands we revive our waning capacity to cel- 
ebrate mystery, which remains our only experienced absolute. 


1/ 


Aldous Huxley: “Knowledge is a function of being. When there is a change 
in the being of the knower, there is a corresponding change in the nature 
and amount of knowing.” 


UNOCCUPIED CIRCUITS 


Knowledge of ignorance posits faith in the unknown. What we don't 
know is ground to the figure of the known. Elements of that figure 
persistently merge and are lost to the ground, mysteriously reap- 
pearing again as figure without preparation or alibi. We (our cultures, 
myths, systems) are traumatized by this unremitting interaction of 
the knowable and its passage to the béte noire, the void. 
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John Dewey: “Meaning, fixed as essence in a term of discourse, may be 
imaginatively administered and manipulated, experimented with. Just 
as we overtly manipulate things, making new separations and combina- 
tions, thereby introducing things into new contexts and environments, so 
we bring together logical universal in discourse, where they copulate and 
breed new meanings.” 


THE NUTRITIVE CONTEXT 


Teleology is the logic of manifest intention, ecology the logic of man- 
ifest survival. The extent to which environment is intentional is the 
extent to which survival is enhanced. Moreover, the extent to which 
man’s energies are consumed adapting to the effects of his non- 
intended influence is the extent to which ecology remains uninten- 
tional. A reconceptualization of models is required to link intention 
interactively with environmental enhancement. Establishing a nu- 
tritive context of this sort is analogous to integrating a great diver- 
sity of method (or technic) for purposes no one of the methods was 
designed to expect. 


ihe, 


Ludwig Wittgenstein: “The utterance ‘I know...’ can only have its meaning 


mn 


in connection with the other evidence of my ‘knowing’: 


Calude Levi-Strauss: “Every civilization tends to overestimate the objective 
orientation of its thought and this tendency is never absent.” 


OBSOLESCENCE IS A MENACE 


Vestigial modeling attitudes inhibit, re-route, or otherwise limit ex- 
perientially gained evidence (feedback): Direct experiences of phe- 
nomena are believed to be real, that is, believed to be one with the 
unmediated. Models are rendered obsolete as they exhaust their 
“budget of flexibility”, incrementally or instantaneously losing the 
power to adjust to new relational patterns or to embrace discon- 
tinuous continuity. 


Models of access-to-process displacing models of static relation. 
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W. Grey Walter: “With the capacity to imagine pattern where there is con- 
fusion goes the tendency to create cosmos where there was chaos.” 


AN ATAVISM: THE RE-EMERGENCE OF REVERENCE 


Man’s sense of the whole is circumstantial. A persistent subsum- 
ing whole pervades the degrees of his experience in which his most 
inclusive and sophisticated paradigms are but a variable part. It is 
this constant, which man perceives as a permanent condition, that 
permits and develops the forms of his reverence. As these forms are 
reduced to convention, expressions of reverence devolve into obso- 
lete ritual. Over varying cycles of time, a resulting accumulation of 
atavistic energy develops. Reverence re-emerges. 
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Holtan P. Odegard: “The refinement of new terms for problematic situa- 
tions through intuition of a new feel is an aesthetic job, the artist’s stock 
in trade.” 


Kenneth Burke: “Piety is the sense of what properly goes with what.” 
Hubert Benoit: “Each piece of intellectual evidence that is obtained con- 
cerning the problem of our realization is a breach operated in the screen 


of ignorance; by this breach is accomplished thereafter, without having to 
worry about it, the process of our transformation.” 


THE IDIOM SYNCHRONIC 


As the cybernetic paradigm characterizes reality with process, the 
medieval paradigm characterized it with essence. Essence is process. 
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Lancelot Law Whyte: “This is a 
UNIVERSE OF CONTRASTS 
grouped into 
COMPLEXES OF RELATIONS 
with aspects of 
ORDER AND DISORDER 
including 
CHANGE AND TENDENCY” 


THE PAST AS PROTECTED REWARD 


Man becomes the prime victim of his talent for retrospection upon 
investing his identity in the simulations of past experience. By sub- 
stituting prior patterns of identity for the elusive swarm of unfixed 
data experienced in the present, man imposes on the present those 
simulations of the past best suiting his need for continuity. The tran- 
sitory is thereby regarded as transcendental and the past is trans- 
formed into protected reward: unmistaken, fixed, sanctified. And the 
reality of the present is read as a bluff. 


eS 


George Kubler: “The replication that fills history actually prolongs the sta- 
bility of many past moments, allowing sense and pattern to emerge for us 
wherever we look. This stability, however, is imperfect. Every man-made 
replica varies from its model by minute, unplanned divergences, of which 
the accumulated effects are like a slow drift away from the archtype.” 


THE CORRUPTION OF REPLICAS 


Originals, by definition, initially disorient. The duration of the ini- 
tial disorientation is relative to the adaptive requirements set by the 
original circumstances. Originals—e.g. the Special Theory of Rel- 
ativity—create theretofore unrealizable structural contexts and, in 
their own terms, re-frame and displace the preceding accumulation 
of replicas. 
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William James: “There never can be a state of facts to which new meaning 
may not truthfully be added, provided the mind ascend to amore envelop- 
ing point of view...” 


THE TRANSCENDENTAL MORPHOLOGY OF THE SACRED COW 


Evolving from cuneiform markings on bark and hieroglyphic slabs 
to the most protean of optimum-computer-access networks, infor- 
mation processing systems (information structures) mark a gradual 
then sudden amplification of planetary awareness. Away from the 
localized and strictly continuous toward an integral focus. As this al- 
teration of his thresholds accelerates, Man will sustain and expand 
his facility for seeing beyond former circumstances. If not successful 
in developing new models of foresight, he will attach himself to each 
exclusionary, specialized history as it scrambles to dominate an en- 
vironment which refuses to support the contest. Environment will 
die first. 
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John Dewey: “.. a tool is a thing used as means to consequences ... It is 
intrinsically relational, anticipatory, predictive.” 


THE MARGINS OF CYBERNETIC MODELING 


Eco-patterns emerge from random accumulation. A random ac- 
cumulation of characteristic distinctness is a gestalt, a territory, 
a whole. Such patterns introduce new unexpectable interactions 
among and between the parts, entities or units so accumulated. 
Thus the mutable law of mutual proximity. Parts share a common 
identity insofar as they share a specific territory of random accumu- 
lation. 
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Friedrich Nietzsche: “! know my destiny. Some day my name will be bound 
up with the recollection of something terrific—of a crisis quite unprece- 
dented, of the most profound clash of consciences, and the decisive con- 
demnation of all that theretofore had been believed, required, and hal- 
lowed. |!am not aman, | am dynamite.” 


KILLING THE MESSENGER 


Nietzsche is the beautiful enemy. Like Duchamp, Nietzsche is the 
initial expression of final liberation. Not to transcend them is equiv- 
alent to contextual enslavement. Though exalted, Duchamp and Ni- 
etzsche are the final dissolve: pure manifest negation: arch-realities: 
ends. 


C/ 


Graffiti: “There are some things which are impossible to know, but it is 
impossible to know these things.” 


ee. cummings: “At least my theory of technique, if | have one is very far 
from original; nor is it complicated. | can express it in fifteen words by 
quoting The Eternal Question and Immortal Answer of burlesk, vis. ‘Would 
you hit awoman with a child?—No, I'd hit her with a brick’ Like the burlesk 
comedian, | am abnormally fond of that precision which creates move- 
ment.” 


HEURISTIC SURREALISM 


Meaning and value appertain to those functions of Mind repre- 
sented in effective form or information. Art, as a realm of form, cre- 
ates novel ideational circuitry, lending access and fluency to its char- 
acteristic territory-of-relations while articulating its meaning. Value 
is defined as the measure of either rarity or utility in informational 
process, and, as such, is an expression of negentropy. Likewise, the 
Mind may be a muscle but a muscle is more than a tool. 
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lan L. McHarg: 


“Retrogression Evolution 
simplicity complexity 
= uniformity = diversity 
SS independence & interdependence (symbiosis) 
a instability By stability (steady state) 
= lownumber of species high number of species 
high entropy low entropy” 


THE VERB TO BELIEVE 


We are a highly improbable state of matter (Eddington’s anti- 
chance) maintained and nourished by the confirmation of environ- 
ment, reading and processing feedback. Belief is infrastructure. Be- 
lief's function (accessing process) is a tropism as it organizes intu- 
itions. From a one-to-one linear displacement of beliefs, to a self- 
organizing topology of belief. The character of belief in cybernetic 
models. 
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Radhakrishnan: “The self has conative tendencies, impulses to change by 
its efforts the given conditions, inner and outer, and shape them to its own 
purpose.” 


IDENTITIES FROM THE SELF 


The identity of the self, as a field or territory of relations, demon- 
strates the net effect on the present of a uniquely configured past. 
Environment and organism, as a matrix of signal and noise, are of 
the same circuit. The resulting channel of influence, connecting self 
and environment, subjects the total circuit to stresses peculiar to 
homo sapiens. Feedback from environment to organism now func- 
tions only to the degree that self is capable of sensing threat. As the 
identity of self spends its flexibility and rigidities, it assumes itself to 
be separated from and external to environment. Thus it fails to com- 
prehendathreat to the environment asa threat against self until the 
environment reaches an advanced state of life-support decay. 
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Meister Eckhart: “Things flowed forth finite into time while abiding in eter- 
nity.” 


James Joyce: “Given! A wayalonea last a loved along the riverrun, past Eve 
and Adam's, from swerve of shore to bend of bay, brings us bya commodius 
vicus of recirculation back to Howth Castles and Environs.” 


THE COINCIDING PLAY OF FUTURE PROBABILITIES 


What characteristics of a criterion system encourage high variety 
and foster optimum cross-referring and interactive exchange? What 
“shared value premise” is essential for providing a range of natu- 
rally dissimilar judgments with a common sense of purpose? What 
is durable in description? How does choice choose? 


(von Neumann's degree-of-reliability and his multiplexing solution.) 
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William James: “The sensible present has duration. Let anyone try, | will 
not say to arrest, but to notice or attend to, the present moment of time. 
One of the most baffling experiences occurs. Where is it, this present? It 
has melted in our grasp, fled ere we could touch it, gone in the instant of 
becoming.” 


THE CHANGING OF THE WHOLE 


Man has arrived at that critical juncture where all his localized 
paradigms are in the process of being decoded/coded into interface- 
space. What were formerly apprehended as wholes (as complete and 
closed systems) can now be seen as parts, as ingredients, subsumed 
by an emerging sense of the whole. The absolute is now redefined 
as a conceptual nexus linking the beginning with the end. 
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Norbert Wiener: “..an organized system may be said to be one which trans- 
forms a certain incoming message into an outgoing message, according 
to some principle of transformation. If this principle of transformation is 
subject to a certain criterion of merit of performance and if the method 
transformation is adjusted so as to tend to improve the performance of 
the system according to this criterion, the system is said to learn.” 


PREPARING FOR THE WHIMPER 


Amythic criteria systems are, by definition, restricted to the measure 
of past performance. Success is computed by reason of present per- 
formance matching, or improving upon, a linear extension of sim- 
ilar performance in the past. Feedback, resulting from novel expe- 
rience in conditions unique to the present, is filtered out; feedback 
confirming its expectations is incorporated into its “figure of merit”. 
Amyth is transfixed by tradition. E.g, economic principles (especially 
those governing capital investment), developed and established in 
ignorance of ecological effects, remain operative despite their catas- 
trophic effect on environment precisely because they remain consis- 
tent with the economic past. 
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Gregory Bateson: “.. man lives by those propositions whose validity is a 
function of his belief in them.” 


THE GENERAL IS A SPECIFIC 


Amyth has long since spent its effective metaphorical capital. Its 
compulsion towards increasing uniformity and redundancy ex- 
presses a reverence for the single specific case, obscuring the gen- 
eral pattern of symptoms. Moving through an unknown number of 
orders-of-magnitude, the general approaches ecocide. The question 
is: how does one render feedback readable, organizable? How does 
one selectively intensify those specific symptoms capable of provok- 
ing a sense of general pattern and thus catalyze a system of predic- 
tive method? 
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Witter Bynner: “Once upon two times 
It happened 
And everybody saw double 
But recognized 
The reality 
As separate” 


ASPECTS OF DATA 


Changing the context of discrimination. At one point continuity is 
dependent upon reading “structure”; at another point it is depen- 
dent upon reading “information”. Thus: 


Continuities: “structure”. A=E,A=D,D=E. 
“information”. A=B,A=E,B=E,C=D. 
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TS. Kuhn: “A decision between alternate ways of practicing science is called 
for, and in the circumstances that decision must be based less on past 
achievement than on future promise. The man who embraces a new para- 
digm at an early stage must often do so in defiance of the evidence pro- 
vided by problem-solving. He must, that is, have faith that the new para- 
digm will succeed with the many large problems that confront it, knowing 
that the older paradigm has failed with a few. A decision of that kind can 
only be made on faith.” 


FROM MECHANICAL TO CYBERNETIC METAPHOR: 
MESHING INTO SYNCHING 


Ecocide is the issue. It is a question of which articles of faith sur- 
vive the dominating reign of error and provide sufficient trans- 
descriptive advantage for cohering and shaping identity. Man is still 
distracted by the phantom problem of scarcity and continues to 
identify with his initial response to this condition. By identifying his 
sense of self with this distraction, he preserved his scarcity-response 
as an imperative, a continuity, a toxic nostalgia that now maintains 
the state of scarcity as a function of “identity”. 
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FJ. Ricci: “Messages are formally coded, symbolic, or representational 
events of some shared significance in a culture, produced for the purpose 
of evoking significance.” 


James Joyce: “It’s a patent absurdity on the face of it to hate people 
because they live round the corner and speak another vernacular, so to 
speak.” 


TACTICS 


A varied accumulation of metaphysical capabilities detaches cyber- 
netics from its specific methodology and frees it for linking a vari- 
ety of contexts within a common universe of discourse. Cybernetics 
becomes descriptive of an attitude of mind characterized by a dis- 
continuous range of expression sharing a sense of connection and 
juxtaposition. The motive is navigational: Cybernautics. 
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KW. Rankin: “Laws of nature can be treated as analogous to the rules 
of logical inference. When we assert that p implies q where p and q are 
propositions, we assert something the truth of which is independent of 
time. The tense of ‘Implies’ is the timeless or logical present.” 


HOW DOES CHOICE CHOOSE? 


All models possess an effective metaphorical range. If cause-and- 
effect models are obsolete then their influence is entropic exactly to 
the degree that the present moves out of metaphorical range into 
the next theater of description. As a context for “play”, in the sense 
of an exploratory mode, the | Ching is a meta-theater of description. 
Through accessing patterns of relation according to a “synchronic- 
ity” principle, the | Ching is operational as a probe, a resource elic- 
iting readout on the bearing of the present. The Ching navigates 
chance through the present, whereas cause-and-effect models in- 
validate the value change. The | Ching: tool for access and descrip- 
tion. Perseverance furthers. Be advised. 
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R. Buckminster Fuller: “Humanity as a whole is indeed being emitted from 
atwo-million-year gestation within the womb of permitted ignorance, for 
which infantile period cosmic mechanics have been making ample provi- 
sion not only to offset ignorance and waste but also to permit humanity’s 
gradual trial-and-error experimental discovery of the relatively negligible 
effectiveness of its muscle—which it had at first employed not only ex- 
clusively but savagely—and the concomitant discovery of the infinite ap- 
prehending and comprehending effectiveness of the human mind, which 
alone can discover and employ the Universal verities—and thereby real- 
ize comprehensively the potential, progressive, non-wasteful, competent, 
considerate mastery of the physical environment by the metaphysical in- 
tellect.” 


THE ZONE OF SPECIFIED PERFORMANCE 


@: vector of 
performonce 


6: threshold 


<VON+ >. e0e2g 


Entropy 


The vector (by definition, honed direction in space) compares a per- 
formance of any description with its rate of entropy. A threshold 
functions as the limit of any zone of special case performance. The 
specific shape (quality) of the threshold is a manifestation of the rel- 
ative success of its performance, either enhancing or inhibiting the 
flow of feedback. Effecting change of direction. 
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C.E.M. Joad: “Knowing ... is the name that we give to life's activity as di- 
rected upon an external universe. Living experience is life’s awareness of 
that universe. One experience differs from another not by virtue of any in- 
trinsic mode of differentiation, but because of the different objects upon 
which in different experiences and forms of experience life's activity of 
knowing or awareness is directed.” 


THE ALTERATION OF THRESHOLD 


Mystery characterizes the paradigm of which it is an experience. 
What was mystery to Archimedes, Euclid and Hippocrates was not 
that shared by Descartes, Kepler and Newton, which, in turn, was 
quite other than the mystery experienced by Einstein, Planck and 
Weiner. As data and technic become more and more abundant, 
transforming orders of magnitude, an appropriate sense of mystery 
occurs. Its structure, however, sustains a continuity interconnecting 
the novel with an impacted absolute. 
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Norbert Weiner: “The message is a discrete or continuous sequence of 
measurable events distributed in time...” 


THE CONCEPTUALIST’S PARADIGM 


Knowing about knowing, not concerning the known. Evoked in con- 
ceptualist forms, the epistemic motive crystallizes relations into pat- 
terns indicating a certain non-semiotic intention. The relational is 
the only referent. In Duchamp an elegant random-logic of connec- 
tion dislocates relations by carrying the connotations of one context 
into another. By shuffling highly divergent zones of orientation, and 
formalizing the effects, we divulge the reordered dominance of one 
relational pattern over another. If, prior to the juxtaposition, only 
the reverse order of dominance was appreciable, then new value is 
created and assimilated from an ontological clash. 
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The Talmud: “The stone which the builders have rejected has become the 
cornerstone.” 


RETOOLING RECONDITIONS 


Interface is defined as the character of territory between adja- 
cent paradigms (orientations, locales) and overload, the first expe- 
rience of new pattern. It is reported that “by 1975, due primarily to 
large-scale integrated circuitry, we may expect computers 200 times 
faster, 1000 times smaller, and 500 times cheaper. Total U.S. com- 
puter power will increase by a factor of 1000.” Spontaneous pattern 
generation: Can the probable consequences be described? 
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Warren McCulloch: “The physicist believes entropy to be somehow in or 
of physical systems. It may or must increase with time. But it is neither 
material nor efficient, in fact it is a number namely, the logarithm of the 
probability of the state. It is, therefore. a measure of the disorder of an 
ensemble—or collection of systems.” 


NEW DOXOLOGIES FOR NEW TECHNOLOGIES 


Localized mis-managing of advantage inhibits the development of a 
hybrid sense of strategy for effectively employing the planet's tool 
potential with its inherent operating principles. In protecting the 
guarantees of its past reward, Amyth is “solving” the past’s prob- 
lems without a grasp of the solution’s consequences. Each special- 
case builds up a thickening tissue of palliatives which obscures the 
original input. First a “problem”, then an infinite sequence of re- 
adjustments to its solution: One palliative responding to the failure 
of the former palliative, exponentially increasing resource conges- 
tion. Ataxia. 
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John Brochman: “The brain does not, cannot, act on its own activity. It is 
only a terminal. It will operate in terms of its structure and the informa- 
tion incarnated in its operant circuits. There is no choice.” 


RE-IDENTIFICATION WITH THE GENERAL CASE 


Method 
“4 
te Meaning ae 
Resource = NS Recycle 
Value a — 

i oe 
Application 
OS galt 


Intention —-———_—_—__—___ _ Manifestation ———__——__————_ Consequence 
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W. Ross Ashby: “The organisms we see today are deeply marked by the 
selective action of two thousand million years’ attrition. Any form in any 
way defective in its power of survival has been eliminated; and today the 
features of almost every form bear the marks of being adapted to ensure 
survival rather than any other possible outcome. Eyes, roots, cilia, shells 
and claws are so fashioned as to maximise the chance of survival. And 
when we study the brain we are again studying a means to survival.” 


THE SIMULATION OF A PERMANENCE 


Against the transiting conditions of existence, man employs taxon- 
omy, metaphor and image to define for himself a simulation of per- 
manence. Aristotle’s politikon zoon. The medieval man in God— 
a Sphere whose Center is Everywhere and whose Circumference is 
Nowhere. The existentialist scenario of man resigned to cosmic 
preterition. Each definition defines a network of associated concor- 
dances and individuates a milieu of algorithmic expectation. 
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Gregory Bateson: “If you put God outside and set him vis-a-vis his creation 
and if you have the idea that you are created in his image, you will logically 
and naturally see yourself as outside and against the thing around you. 
And as you arrogate all mind to yourself you will see the world around you 
as mindless and therefore not entitled to moral or ethical consideration. 
The environment will seem to be yours to exploit. Your survival unit will be 
you and your folks or conspecifics against the environment of other social 
units, other races and the brutes and vegetables... If this is your estimate 
of your relation to nature and you have an advanced technology, your like- 
lihood of survival will be that of a snowball in hell. You will die either of 
the toxic by-products of your own hate, or simply, of overpopulation and 
over-grazing. The raw materials of the world are finite.” 


NEMESIS FOLLOWS HUBRIS 


Grace and Karma are two different mythic models of the same thing: 
The imprint of consequences reflecting deeds. Within the view that 
holds elegance to be an optimal economy of means, Karma and 
Grace are both doctrines positing an elegance of Being. 


Tele-vision is an advanced technology programming a formal ex- 
haustion into its ambience. No Grace, bad Karma. 
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K.M. Sayre: “A percipient will expend as much of his information processing 
resources on a changing pattern of sufficient importance as it is necessary 
to retain a fix upon the pattern. In general, for every pattern in every spe- 
cific context there is a degree of expectancy set up in the percipient with 
regard to what is likely to follow the appearance of the pattern itself” 


EXCHANGING PATTERNS OF BELIEF 


a) Anatural tension exists between the priorities of a specific be- 
lief and the process of information relevant to its premise. In 
terms of negentropic credit, a belief either (1) alters the value 
of information to suit its perspective, or (2) the perspective is 
displaced with (2.1) doubt, or (2.2) another pattern of belief by 
the recomposition of new information. 


b) Adaptative behavior is dependent upon (1) a flow of new in- 
formation and (2) a pattern of belief by which it is organized 
and individuated. The less new information digested by an or- 
ganism’s pattern of belief the more likely is the probability of 
maladaptation. 
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Ernst Cassirer: “..as soon as man employs a tool, he views it not as a mere 
artifact of which he is the recognized maker, but as a Being in its own right, 
endowed with powers of its own. Instead of being governed by his will, it 
becomes a god or daemon on whose will he depends—to which he feels 
himself subjected, and which he adores with the rites of a religious cult.” 


SYMBOLIC DRAG 


The velocity of technological change has obliterated the practical 
relevance of those model systems which posit economic man as 
an anointed, legitimate and natural exploiter of endless resources. 
When cultures exchange one technology for another, e.g., when they 
go from print to moving image, they introduce a new infrastructure 
which either adapts to its new orders of systemic change or, failing 
to adapt, collapses its energies in an attempt to stabilize the very 
models disposed of by the exchange of technic. 
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Bertrand Russell: “.. while mental events and their qualities can be known 
without inference, physical events are known only as regards their space- 
time structure. The qualities that compose such events are unknown—so 
completely unknown that we cannot say either that they are or that they 
are not different from the qualities that we know as belonging to mental 
events.” 


LOCATIONS IN A CONTINUUM 


Shifting theaters of description: From the idealist mode which dis- 
tinguishes the world outside the head from the world inside the 
head by pitting the subjective organism against the environment, 
(thereby reinflicting matter/mind dualities) to a cybernetic mode 
that sees organism and environment as two locations in a contin- 
uum in which mind is immanent, not transcendent. 
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Jacques Maritain: “.. the substance of man is obscure to himself. He knows 
not his soul, except in the fluid multiplicity of passing phenomena which 
emerge from it and are more or less clearly attained by reflective con- 
sciousness, but only increase the enigma, and leave him more ignorant of 
the essence of his Self He knows not his own subjectivity. Or, if he knows it, 
it is formlessly, by feeling it as a kind of propitious and enveloping night.” 


MEANING: ONTOLOGICAL READOUT 


The sacred rested upon the past’s connections and the present’s 
connection with the past. As a result of this condition, the sacred 
is crowded into channels of expression which congest the flow of 
meaning emergent in conditions wholly novel to the present. Man 
can not see the connective value in the facts of the present with- 
out fear of breaking past taboos, and attracting new ones which his 
sense of the sacred is unprepared to accept. 


The sacred is in process. If it is to be defined as such, it will subsume 
all prior connotations in such a way as to free them to become re- 
sources in the present. 
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Herbert A. Simon: “The notion of substituting a process description for a 
state description of nature has played a central role in the development 
of modern science. Dynamic laws, expressed in the form of systems of dif- 
ferential or difference equations, have in a large number of cases provided 
the clue for the simple description of the complex.” 


MODEL: TOPOLOGICAL READOUT 


All models are provisional. 


A model's imperatives are subject to periods-of-accuracy, which re- 
quire servo systems to alert the model to feedback signals indicating 
self-defined operational failures. 


Those models of linear sequential continuity which define them- 
selves as identical with what is, with what is real, cannot tolerate 
the experience of discontinuity they engender. 


Systemically, a part cannot be tampered with without tampering 
with the whole. An operational schema that fails to account for the 
circumstances embraced by its period-of-accuracy will contract in 
tighter and tighter concentric loops until it is thoroughly unable to 
maneuver in relation to its own feedback. 
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John Brochman: “Facts smirk.” 


W.I.B. Beveridge: “The origin of discoveries is beyond the reach of reason.” 
METHODOLOGICAL READOUT 


Obsolete method collects data in a linear causal chain, linked by a 
single repeating motive. Unable to adjust to the feedback of its con- 
sequences, it necessarily dispenses cathexes and becomes increas- 
ingly ambivalent. Like Aesop's dog, it drops the morsel to seize its 
reflection in the pool: To ensure its own repetition, it esteems its 
own over-calculation. 
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Lancelot Law Whyte: “The great capitalists and industrialists of the nine- 
teenth century, in so far as they pursued the technique of expansion 
without scruple, were supported by the mathematical physicists who ne- 
glected the asymmetry of process and acclaimed elementary numbers as 
the sole key to the structure of nature.” 


Ambrose Bierce: “Where there’s a will there’s a won't.” 
HOMO SAPIENS INDUSTRIALS 


Man is the process though which nature exceeds itself. “Goaded by 
the spirit of hierarchy” and the “inventor of the negative”, man is also 
the self-perpetuator of localized, special-case motives and their con- 
sequences. He thus maintains his continuities at the cost of func- 
tioning below the threshold of minimum efficiency. He moves to- 
ward the nil. The generalized influences and constraints of all his 
paradigms and technologies unfold in opposing directions from the 
archparadigm: Good—Evil. 


Fuller estimates that man functions at about 4% efficiency, that 12% 
efficiency is required to survive, and that 20% efficiency is optimum. 
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Lao Tzu: “The practice of Tao consists in daily diminishing ... Keep on di- 
minishing and diminishing, until you reach the state of No-Ado. No-Ado, 
and yet nothing is left undone.” 


THE VARIABLES OF NECESSARY DEFINITION 


Death in aclosed system is described by a diminishing-curve of orga- 
nized bio-energy and an abrupt reclamation of resources. The death 
of aclosed system is another matter. Until the present, success has 
always been dependent upon localization. Now the accumulating in- 
fluence of all localized successes has led the spectre of generalized 
failure: Ecocide. 
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Don Juan: “Everything is meaningful for a sorcerer ... The worms, the birds, 
the trees, all of them can tell us unimaginable things if only one could 
have the speed to grasp their message.” 


T’ai | Chin Hua Tsung Chih: “In the body is the anima. The anima adheres 
to consciousness, in order to affect it. Consciousness depends for its origin 
on the anima. The anima is feminine (yin), it is the substance of conscious- 
ness. As long as this consciousness is not interrupted, it continues to beget 
from generation to generation, and the changes of form of the anima and 
the transformations of substance are unceasing.” 


THE ESSENCE IS PARADOX 


Finis corruptionis et principio generationis. Beginning again at the 
end again unveiling the present again. 


The shaman perceives the invisibility of patterns and relations—the 
alchemist forms the union of opposites. Both reshape subtleties in 
the image of no previous paradigm while simultaneously beginning 
again. 
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The SCEP: “An estimate is needed for the ecological demand, asummation 
of all of man's demands upon the environment, such as the extraction of 
resources and the return of wastes. Such demand-producing activities as 
agriculture, mining and industry have global annual rates of increase of 3, 
5, and 7 percent, respectively. An integrated rate of increase is estimated 
to be between 5 and 6 percent per year, in comparison with an annual rate 
of population increase of only 2 percent. It is only through such a concept 
as ecological demand that man can assess his impact on the biosphere.” 


OUR CORPSES WILL KILL US 


Man degenerates as dead orthodoxy programs his existence, since 
orthodox reality contains no criteria for ecological demand. The very 
notion threatens the continuation of its processing and account- 
ing systems. When feedback generated by a dying environment is 
treated as so much ideological fodder, feedback cannot be assayed 
and redirection is registered as self obliteration. Orthodoxy corrals 
information flow into self-confirming loops while assuming itself to 
be self-correcting and in full control. This culminates in tautological 
deadlock, a gathering surplus of synthetic deaths. 


Obsolete ideologies (institutions, family structures, economic sys- 
tems, cultures) insulate orthodox man against organic contact with 
systemic death (putrefaction of lakes, estuaries, rivers and oceans; 
radio-active, chemical and particulate contamination of soil and at- 
mosphere; extinction of species: Ecocide). 
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Lynn White, Jr: “In Antiquity every tree, every spring, every stream, every 
hill had its own genius loci, its guardian spirit. These spirits were accessi- 
ble to men, but were very unlike men; centaurs, fauns, and mermaids show 
their ambivalence. Before one cut a tree, mined a mountain, or dammed 
a brook, it was important to placate the spirit in charge of that partic- 
ular situation, and to keep it placated. By destroying pagan animism, 
Christianity made it possible to exploit nature in a mood of indifference 
to the feelings of natural objects ... The greatest spiritual revolutionary in 
Western history, St. Francis proposed what he thought was an alternative 
Christian view of nature and man’s relation to it: he tried to substitute the 
idea of the equality of all creatures, including man, for the idea of man’s 
limitless rule of creation. He failed.” 


PROGRAMMED DOMINANT 


Change is a constant trafficking in variables. It is often perceived as 
a fait accompli, and rarely defined as essential to the present while 
that present is informed by variance, mutation and diversification. 
At the brunt of an infolding evolutionary irony, changes have been, 
and for the most part are, noticed, processed and (in degree) ax- 
iomized as they slip out of phase with the present’s continuous re- 
configuration. 


Nutritive contexts define and reshape influences as concentric 
waves of consequences, placating irony with parity. 
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James Joyce: “Hip it and trip it and chirrub and sing.” 


A PLATONIC TOPOLOGY 


1-2= 2 
2:3= 6 
6-4= 24 
24-5= 120 
120-6= 720 
720-7= 5040 
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Hermann Hesse: “This Game of games, under the changing hegemony of 
now this, now that/science or art, has developed into a kind of universal 
speech, through the medium of which the players are enabled to express 
values in lucid symbols and to place them in relation to each other... A 
Game can originate, for example, from a given astronomical configura- 
tion, a theme from a Bach fugue, a phrase of Leibnitz or from the Up- 
anishads, and the fundamental idea awakened can, according to the in- 
tention and talent of the player either proceed further and be built up or 
enriched through assonances to relative concepts.” 


THE RANGE OF AN ABSOLUTE 


“The silence of those infinite spaces terrifies me”, says Pascal, a 
nodus et vinculum mundi. As an event, Pascal's terror is both ab- 
solute and peculiar to him. Had Euclid’s inventory of definitions, 
axioms and theorems converted his terror into contained blissful- 
knowing, it was still but the description of an absolute. A functional 
and temporary absolute informs all man’s patterns of experience by 
describing the value residing in any one special-case event. The ratio 
of novel to redundant events in any one pattern of special-case ex- 
perience reflects the operational range of the functioning absolute. 
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Mircea Eliade: “..The profound sense of all these myths is clear enough; 
creation is a sacrifice ... To ensure the existence of man, a divine being- 
a woman, girl, man or child-is sacrificed; from his(orher) body sprout the 
different kinds of nutritive plants. This myth provides the model for the 
rites which must be periodically celebrated. This is the significance of the 
human sacrifices made for the benefit of the harvest crops: the victim is 
put to death, cut up and the pieces strewn over the earth to make it fertile.” 


CEREMONIES FOR FINAL CATASTROPHIES 


1. An entire recirculation of the tradition a rebous. 


2. For poise amidst the noise, an inventory of metaphysical 
know-how. 


3. A circuit for no possibilities contained in every possibility. 


4. Access to process. Pattern recognition as the recognizing of an 
identity. Future identity emerges as future-patterns are recog- 
nized. 


5. Trans-contextual maneuvering for ahistorical advantage. 


6. Experimental Epistemologies: 


Realms Absolute 
Classes Relative 
Propositions Local 


7. Within and without, paradox threshold, encoding the data of 


ultimate concern. 
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B.F. Skinner: “Orthodoxy controls through the establishment of rules, but 
the mystic is no freer because the contingences which have shaped his 
behaviour are more personal or idiosyncratic. Those who work produc- 
tively because of the reinforcing value of what they produce are under the 
sensitive and powerful control of the products. Those who learn in the nat- 
ural environment are under a form of control as powerful as any control 
exerted by a teacher.” 


A CONTEST OF LORE 


“Liberty” Locke tells us “consists in the power to do, or not to do; to 
do, or forbear doing, as we will”, while Hobbes defines freedom as the 
“absence of opposition.” The behaviorist paradigm conceives of free- 
dom asa species of interaction between genetic endowment and in- 
dividual history. It believes that the traditional methods of attaining 
Locke's or Hobbes’ freedom inhibit the implementation of what be- 
haviorism has learned from experiments in control, behavior-design, 
and reward. In Kafka’s Penal Colony control and victim are one in 
punishment. This haunts the behaviorist “freedom” as “power to do” 
or “absence of opposition” manifest a bogus autonomy. 


Validity is a function of belief 
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George Bataille: “..language scatters the totality of all that touches us 
most closely even while it arranges it in order. Through language we can 
never grasp what matters to us, for it eludes us in the form of interde- 
pendent propositions, and no central whole to which each of these can be 
referred ever appears... Language does not exist independently of the play 
of taboo and transgression.” 


DESCRIPTIONS FOR A GLOSSARY 


- Stale loops: Self-defined as “stable” loops. (1) closed tautolog- 
ical, ritualized, flexibility-spent circuits. (2) seeing it for what 
it was and not for what it is. (3) the inability to absorb novel 
sets of relations and novel experiential patterns, corollary: the 
tendency toward increasing routine. 


- Palliative callous: (1) the accumulating noise generated by 
non-systemic, crisis-managed activity. (2) applying solutions 
to alter the consequences of prior failed solutions, such that 
the initial “problem” is an unknown. 


- Ceremony: (1) a doxological class. (2) a context for renewing 
and giving shape to a shared value premise. 


- Symbolic drift: (1) a dynamic of all symbolic systems which 
directs their elements away from a matrix of values and refer- 
ences. (2) the separation of meaning from symbol. 
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Arthur Koestler: “..organic life in allits manifestations, from morphogen- 
esis to symbolic thought, is governed by ‘rules of the game’ which lend it 
coherence, order, and unity-in-variety; and that these rules (or functions 
in the mathematical sense), whether innate or acquired, are represented 
in coded form on various levels, from the chromosomes to the structures 
in the nervous system responsible for symbolic thought.” 


DESCRIPTIONS FOR A GLOSSARY (2) 


- Hierarchy: (1) a servo-organizing principle operating in aggre- 
gates of diverse value. (2) a network or other complex of sub- 
suming relations, e.g. 9 subsumes 8 subsumes 7... (3) a quality 
common to all ensembles. 


- Protected reward: (1) polar opposite of nutritive context. (2) 
unrecycled karmic attachment. (3) maintains the babel of 
special-case persuasions. 


- Overload: (1) sudden cognitive stress. (2) initial experience 
(recognition) of a new pattern. (3) exceeding threshold in a 
maximized state. (4) contextual collapse. 


- Vestigal reflex: (1) a case of the former returning in the latter. 
(2) retention by an organism of a set responses to stimuli not 
present in its current environment. 
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Jose M.R. Delgado: “Symbolism cannot be deciphered by any instrument 
when the reference point of past experience is unknown. The frame of 
reference which must be examined to capture a meaning is the individual 
experience stored inside the brain by means of special material carriers of 
information, probably stereochemical combinations of amino-acids and 
other substances forming the nucleoproteic structure of memory traces.” 


DESCRIPTIONS FOR A GLOSSARY (3) 


- Self: (1) the agent for a characteristic identity established as 
the organism develops a pool of unique and specific variable 
responses to environment. (2) a location of focus; a vector con- 
junction in the organism/environment field. (3) “I”. 


- Obsolete Method: (1) the imprint or readout of an obsolete 
model. (2) determined prior to, separate from or independent 
of current requirements. 


- Model stress: (1) generated by shift and drift in the flow of ev- 
idence confirming/disconfirming assumptions governing the 
model. 
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Frank Herbert: “Beyond a critical point within a finite space, freedom di- 
minishes as numbers increase. This is as true of humans in the finite space 
of a planetary ecosystem as it is of gas molecules in a sealed flask. The 
human question is not how many can possibly survive within the system, 
but what kind of existence is possible for those who do survive.” 


DESCRIPTIONS FOR A GLOSSARY (4) 


- Amyth: (1) A paradigmatic complex operating with a spent 
“budget of flexibility”, characterized by (11) fixed linearity and 
categorical goals, (1.2) aggressive, toxic technologies, and (1.3) 
a low diversity of conceptual modes. (2) A domain of man- 
aged information and decelerating credibility, self-defined as 
the truth guided by rational, non-mythical and aparadoxical 
facts. (3) A pun ona myth. 
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Ernst Cassirer: “Since every particular content of consciousness is situated 
in a network of diverse relations, by virtue of which its simple existence 
and self-representation contain reference to other and still other con- 
tents, there can and must be certain formations of consciousness in which 
the pure form of reference is, as it were sensuously embodied.” 


PROCESS QUA PROCESS 


Epistemic placement (juxtaposition, arrangement) in the conceptu- 
alist’s paradigm is a placement which indicates a certain knowledge 
of the thing (process, relations) placed. 


Exposing sets-of-relation. 


E.g, The conceptualist’s paradigm informs by exposing sets-of- 
relation, coding interfaces and intervals. 
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Kenneth E. Boulding: “We see the ‘value filter’ in its most extreme form 
in the case of a dictator who gets to the point where no information can 
reach him which does not confirm his previous beliefs ... The corruption 
of information and the inability of information to modify images is rein- 
forced by the way the information system itself is organized.” 


S.P.R. Charter: “Compared to man, any species is a model of economy and 
utility ... we devote fantastic sums and energies to the accumulation of 
stockpiles of scientific garbage. A small percentage of the stockpile can 
be used as mulch and fertilizer for human enrichment, the remainder pol- 
lutes our thinking and presents disposal problems.” 


NOISE 


Noise is uncertainty without purpose. Noise is entropy. Noise is 
the non-systematic element in the codification process. Noise is an 
incomplete signal, an undecipherable signal, a random signal, a re- 
jected signal, a past signal lingering. 
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Claude Levi-Strauss: “The characteristic feature of the savage mind is its 
timelessness, its object is to grasp the world as both asynchronic and a di- 
achronic totality and the knowledge which it draws therefrom is like that 
afforded of a room by mirrors fixed on opposite walls, which reflect each 
other (as well as objects in the intervening space) although without be- 
ing strictly parallel. A multitude of images forms simultaneously, none 
exactly like any other so that no single one furnishes more than a partial 
knowledge of the decoration and furniture but the group is characterized 
by invariant properties expressing a truth. The savage mind deepens its 
knowledge with the help of imagines mundi. It builds mental structures 
which facilitate an understanding of the world in as much as they resem- 
ble it. In this sense savage thought can be defined as analogical thought.” 


CHING CYCLE (1971) 


Rachel Carson: “As crude a weapon as the cave man’s club, the chemical 
barrage has been hurled against the fabric of life-a fabric on the one hand 
delicate and destructable, on the other miraculously tough and resilient, 
and capable of striking back in unexpected ways. These extraordinary ca- 
pacities of life have been ignored by the practitioners of chemical control 
who have brought to their task no ‘highminded orientation, no humility 
before the vast forces with which they tamper.” 


INFRASTRUCTURAL STRESS 
How does a pattern of behavior evolved by adaptation to special- 


case conditions signal a pattern of general-case stress? 


What set of unsignalled special-case consequences is the final guar- 
antor of system failure? 


How is information translated into pressure for the alteration of 
conceptual and experimental thresholds? 
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Vishvasara Tantra: “What is here, is elsewhere. What is not here is nowhere.” 


Luigi Pirandello: “Conflict between life-in-movement and form is the inex- 
orable condition not only of the mental but also of the physical order. The 
life which in order to exist has become fixed in our corporeal form little by 
little kills that form.” 


ORDERS OF MAGNITUDE IN RELATION 


OO © 
OO © 


OO © 
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Ludwig von Bertalanffy: “Living systems are maintained in a more or 
less rapid exchange, degeneration and regeneration, catabolism and an- 
abolism of their components. The living organism is a hierarchical order 
of open systems. What imposes as an enduring structure at a certain level, 
in fact, is maintained by continuous exchange of components of the next 
lower level. Thus, the multicellular organism maintains itself in and by the 
exchange of cells, the cell in the exchange of cell structures, these in the 
exchange of composing chemical compounds, etc.” 


EVERYTHING IN TIME 


Description: One platform, 5 feet high and 12 feet square, upon 
which twenty one rows of twenty one chicken (or duck) eggs hatch 
a row per day over the twenty one day gestation cycle. Four cam- 
era/monitor systems (A, B, C & D) twelve feet equidistant from the 
field at variable height and angle. 
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A.L. Hilliard: “All forms of value are relative to particular organisms in time, 
and no propostion concerning value can be unambiguous or even mean- 
ingful unless the referential time and organism are specified.” 


LOCKED BEHAVIORAL SYNCH 


Amythic circuitry imposes prior categorical values on present pat- 
terns of experience, ignoring the original referents of its categorical 
values and criteria. Messages inhering in current experience are re- 
coded to confirm the familiar, re-embodied as obsolete absolutes, 
conjured as approximations from different times. 
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Augustine: “The past increases in proportion as the future diminishes, un- 
til the future is entirely absorbed and the whole becomes past... But how 
can the future be diminished or absorbed when it does not yet exist? And 
how can the past increase when it no longer exists? It can only be that 
the mind, which regulates this process, performs three functions, those of 
expectation, attention, and memory. The future, which it expects, passes 
through the present, to which it attends, into the past, which it remem- 
bers.” 


SOFTWARE FOSSIL RECORD CONTROL 


Simulations of the past recycle in the interruption and displacement 
of historical continuities. The past is reformed as it is reconceived in 
the image of the present. Continuities in the present engender a 
deeper and deeper symbolic investment in what is less and less nec- 
essary, until only the past is real. Fossilized information maintains 
“control” of the present thru its “control” of the past and thus invests 
its inherently aggressive technology ina self-perpetuating hierarchy 
of special-case interests. 


ope: 


Simone de Beauvoir: “Thus one finds himself in the presence of the paradox 
that no action can be generated for man without its being immediately 
generated against men. This obvious truth, which is universally known, is, 
however, so bitter that the first concern of a doctrine of action is ordinarily 
to mask this element of failure that is involved in any undertaking.” 


Albert Einstein: “A new type of thinking is essential if mankind is to survive 
and move towards higher levels.” 


THE WIZARD OF ODDS 


There are no traditional duties between paradigms. What is required 
isan epistemology capable of digesting afar greater swath of variant, 
complex and contradictory signal traffic than any mode of knowing 
in the amythic repertoire. Amyth aims for a final, controlled unifor- 
mity by selecting strictly invariant, anticipated and continuous pat- 
terns while filtering out that which fails to conform to its mode of 
knowledge. 
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Adolf Portmann: “/f the science of living things brings us to this vista of the 
inexpressible, it is fulfilling one of its tasks ... Only those who know about 
what is accessible can suspect the greatness in what is concealed.” 


Arthur Eddington: “Without any mystic appeal to consciousness it is pos- 
sible to find a direction of time on the four-dimensional map by a study of 
organisation. Let us draw an arrow arbitrarily. If as we follow the arrow we 
find more and more of the random element in the state of the world, then 
the arrow is pointing towards the future; if the random element decreases 
the arrow points towards the past. That is the only distinction known to 
physics. This follows at once if our fundamental contention is admitted 
that the introduction of randomness is the only thing which cannot be 
undone.” 


KALI YUGA 


Cyclic frequency in the general-case is analogous to redundancy ina 
special-case coding system designed to insure reliability in an inter- 
dependent chain of models and corresponding methods. The Upan- 
ishads contains the present as a necessary cycle within a universal 
macro-dance, a record of the universal in the streams of localized 
epigenesis. 
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Emily Dickinson: “The mysteries of human nature surpass the ‘mysteries 
of redemption; for the infinite we only suppose, while we see the finite.” 


INTEGUMENT 


Television is infrastructure, binding space in shared time, binding 
variety in shared context. Amythic television is a mass of statisti- 
cal, demographic and actuarial effluvium guided by the marketing 
paradigm. 


Television, as a cybernautic tool, is a sub-system within a higher 


more complex matrix of information processing. It is access fed back 
to process, and it is planetary. 
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Wallace Stevens: “The greatest poverty is not to live 
In a physical world, to feel that one’s desire 
Is too difficult to tell from despair... ” 


THE DIVINE RIGHT OF THE BIOSPHERE 


Amyth redefines paradox in order to contain it, to justify its presence 
within its own order, and hence, attempts to abolish overload from 
experience. 


Symptoms of increasing decay in terrestrial ecosystems are regis- 
tered by amythic cultures as doom. Such cultures infold and reduce 
options, attempting to re-establish a less flexible, lower level para- 
dox threshold. 


Operating without models which demonstrate and break rules, para- 
doxes cannot be experienced without despair. 
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Theodor Adorno: “Freud considered repression and sublimation to be 
equally precarious. He held the libido quantum to be so much larger than 
that of the ego that in the case of conflict the id is always bound to re- 
gain the upper hand. Not merely is the spirit willing but the flesh weak, as 
theologians have always taught, but the mechanisms of ego-formation 
are themselves fragile. This is why it so readily allies itself with those very 
regressions inflicted on the instincts by their repression.” 


Kenneth Burke: “God is the end of all desire.” 
THE AXIS OF CONJUNCTION 


Dreams feedback on the symbolic data they assemble, changing the 
rules of life. In every dream Freud saw myths wrapped in scenes guid- 
ing values. Dreams feedback on the information they contain, hence 
translate the language in which they are spoken. 
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Isaiah: “! will open my mouth in parables; 
! will utter things kept secret since the world was made. ” 


WHAT HATH AMYTH WROUGHT 


Amythic technic applies to nature Clausewitz's definition for war: “an 
act of violence” with “no limit to the manifestations of this violence.” 
Between paradigms, war is perturbation turned to rage, fedback as 
an exponential intensification of ecocide. In the special-case, war is 
an exchange of anti-information between competing sets of rules 
sharing a state of maximized stress: A continuum of turbulence ter- 
minating in death for the closed systems. 
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Susanne K. Langer: “The springs of European thought have run drythose 
deep springs of imagination that furnish the basic concepts for a whole in- 
tellectual order, the first discernments, the generative ideas of our Weltan- 
schauung. New conceptual forms are crowding them out, but are them- 
selves in the mythical phase, the ‘implicit’ stage of symbolic formulation.” 


A THEATER OF DESCRIPTION 
Y 


a-Feedforth: Memory 

b-Feedforth: Motive 

c-Feedforth: Intention 

d-Feedforth: Anticipation 
e-Feedback: Confirmation/disconfirmation 
f-Feedback: Continuities 
g-Feedback: Discontinuities 
h-Feedback: Noise 

x-Interface: | Decoding/encoding 
y-Interface: Territory of interaction 
z-Interface: Channel of influence 
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Aldous Huxley: “Reality cannot be ignored except at a price; and the longer 
the ignorance is persisted in, the higher and the more terrible becomes the 
price that must be paid.” 


Huang Po: “Enter deeply into it by awaking to it yourself That which is 
before you is it, in all its fullness, utterly complete.” 


CONFLICT AND PATTERN INTEGRITY 


At one juncture, survival depends upon strict adherence to the rules, 
laws, statuses, etc. at another, it is strictly dependent upon disbe- 
lieving the rules, successfully breaking the laws and challenging sta- 
tus. When is which? The paradox in all explanatory systems is the 
essential principle of change. 
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R. Buckminster Fuller: “Political movements that call for an autocracy of a 
special viewpoint are doomed to failure as the trend indicates segregation 
of issues and a recomposed balance of all-time forces. Technocracy failed 
because it made no allowance for passion, fashion, chance, intuition, the 
mysticism of harmony, and, most important of all, for ‘it happens*” 


Lewis Mumford: “Every transformation of man has rested on a new meta- 
physical and ideological base; or rather, upon deeper stirrings and intu- 
itions whose rationalized expression takes the form of a new picture of 
the cosmos.” 


COMBINATION-COMPLEXITY 


In times of transformation, permutations multiply. Unforeseen and 
unlikely experiential modes recycle in constant flux. Cybernetics em- 
braces pantheism. Art processes life. Patterns emerge intimating 
the next paradigm. Out of the diversity of this experience there arises 
increased complexity (the next order of potential, possible and prob- 
able combinations of relations). 


Increased complexity then evolves new simplicities expressed in 
novel forms. 
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Rudolf Carnap: “Between the Realist and the Idealist there is full agree- 
ment as to the question of the reality of things of such and such sort, i.e. 
of the possibility of locating elements of such and such sort in the system 
of the physical world. The disagreement begins only when the question 
about the Reality of the physical world as a whole is raised. But this ques- 
tion has no sense, because the reality of anything is nothing else than the 
possibility of its being placed ina certain system, in this case, in the space- 
time system of the physical world, and such a question has sense only if it 
concerns elements or parts, not if it concerns the system itself” 


TETRAGRAMMATON 


Re-networking the associations thru vectors of temporal reference. 
Translating the data into unforeseen mythopoetic contexts. Renew- 
ing shapes. Thus: 


a 
b b 
bab 
abba 


Description: An equilateral matrix of ten monitors composing two 
channels of simultaneous material. 
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W. Ross Ashby: “The development of life on earth must thus not be seen as 
something remarkable. On the contrary, it was inevitable. It was inevitable 
in the sense that if a system as large as the surface of the earth, basically 
polystable is kept gently simmering dynamically for five thousand mil- 
lion years, then nothing short of a miracle could keep the system away 
from those states in which the variables are aggregated into intensely 
self-preserving forms.” 


William Butler Yeats: “Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold; 
Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 
The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere 
The ceremony of innocence is drowned...” 


METANAUTICS 


The core paradox of a self-preserving system occurs when the prob- 
ability of preservation of that system is altered by the emergence 
within it of self-preserving forms which alter the probabilities of the 
system as a whole. Maxwell called the emergence of these forms sin- 
gular points, defined as disjunctions in the state of probability, i.e, a 
small sudden molecular difference in relations between parts creat- 
ing a new unexpectable whole. The paradox is compounded: When 
technology achieved critical mass the entropic rate of the biosphere 
increased by several orders of magnitude. 
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Spinoza: “All the objects pursued by the multitude not only bring no rem- 
edy that tends to preserve our being, but even act as hindrances, causing 
the death not seldom of those who possess them, and always of those who 
are possessed by them.” 


Franz Kafka: “You do not need to leave your room. Remain sitting at your 
table and listen. Do not even listen, simply wait. Do not even wait, be quite 
still and solitary. The world will freely offer itself to you to be unmasked, it 
has no choice, it will rollin ecstasy at your feet.” 


INVENTORIES 


a) The ideology of plunder: The consumption of fossil fuel sys- 
tems binds amyth’s energy investment with the fossilized past, 
which is exhaustible. 


b) Present-tense orientations, i.e. thermal, tidal and/or solar en- 
ergy systems. Fusion and/or gravitation processes binding en- 
ergy requirements with the present, which is inexhaustible. 


The task is to synchronize models with ecological processes, creating 
a biospheric model of exchange. 
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Sigmund Freud: “A love that does not discriminate seems to me to forfeit 
a part of its own value, by doing an injustice to its object... not all men are 
worthy of love.” 


Meher Baba: “The source of eternal bliss is the Self in all.” 
DESCRIPTIONS FOR A GLOSSARY (5) 


Ignorance of ignorance: (1) a state of knowing sustained through 
exclusive self-referring feedback loops directing a system's concep- 
tual/operational models. (2) A paradigmatic dependence upon the 
exceedingly known, embodied in a fixed quality of metaphor. (3) A 
form of linear hubris. 
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Jean Piaget and Barbel Inhelder: “The relations of proximity, separation, 
order, enclosure and continuity are built up empirically between the vari- 
ous parts of figures or patterns which they organize. They are independent 
of any contraction or expansion of these figures and are therefore unable 
to conserve features such as distances, straight lines, angles, etc, during 
changes of shape... it is impossible for relationships of this type to lead to 
comprehensive systems linking different figures together by means of per- 
spective or axial co-ordinates ... this primitive, topological space is purely 
internal to the particular figure whose intrinsic properties it expresses...” 


DESCRIPTIONS FOR A GLOSSARY (6) 


Core Metaphors: 1) SEQUENTIAL — SIMULTANEOUS 
2) LINEAR -— TOPOLOGICAL 
3) CAUSE/EFFECT -—> CIRCUITRY 


Connective Information: (1) Engages the stress of discontinuous re- 
lations between figures of merit. (2) Shapes the quality of interface 
experience. (3) Defines the territory required for adaptative maneu- 
vering. (4) Inter-paradigmatic linking of the heretofore unlinked. 
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William Butler Yeats: “How often had | heard men of my time talk of the 
meeting of spirit and sense yet there is no meeting but only change upon 
the instant, and it is by the perception of a change, like the sudden ‘black- 
ing out’ of the lights of the stage, that passion creates its most violent 
sensation.” 


DESCRIPTIONS FOR A GLOSSARY (7) 


Symbol Cluster: (1) A network of associated inferences. (2) A constel- 
lation of referential forms expressing a sense of unified potential. (3) 
Sets of analogous and/or homologous relations constituting a par- 
ticular and shared comprehension of experience. (4) A paralogical 
context. 
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Fred Hoyle: “The first electronic systems possessed by primitive animals 
were essentially guidance systems, analogous to sonar and radar. As we 
pass to the more developed animals we find electronic systems being used 
not merely for guidance but for directing the animal toward food in the 
form of another animal.” 


DESCRIPTIONS FOR A GLOSSARY (8) 


Politics: (1) The management of distribution within an operational 
scarcity. (2) A perceptual/conceptual frame of relations providing 
and enforcing sanctioned continuities. (3) Tactics in the realm of 
ideology. (4) A self- managing epiphenomenon navigating man’s au- 
tonomous relations. (5) The calculations of ritualized exchange. 
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James Joyce: “What will be is. Is is.” 


Miester Eckhart: “The man to whom God is dearer in one thing than an- 
other that man is a barbarian, still in the wilds, a child. He to whom God 
is the same in everything has come to man’s estate.” 


Meher Baba: “Be it minute, little, more or full; be it gross, subtle, men- 
tal or the Self the soul's consciousness is the beginning and the end in 
a beginningless and endless panorama of God's infinitude, and through 
it you realize your own infinite power, immeasurable knowledge and un- 
fathomable bliss.” 


DESCRIPTIONS FOR A GLOSSARY (9) 


Trans-Finite Metaphors: 


1. Georg Cantors’ “continuum hypothesis” (an omni-directional 
expression of the mathematical infinite). 


2. Huang Po's “no-dharma dharma’ (direct absorption in the At- 
man). 


3. Turing’s test (the evolving threshold of simulated nuance, cri- 
teria distinguishing the behaviour of an organism from its suc- 
cessful simulation). 
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Georges Gurdjieff: “Only thought as theoretical and as far removed from 
fact as modern European thought could have conceived the evolution of 
man to be possible apart from surrounding nature, or have regarded the 
evolution of man as a gradual conquest of nature. This is quite impossi- 
ble. In living, in dying, in evolving, in degenerating, man equally serves the 
purposes of nature—or, rather, nature makes equal use, though perhaps 
for different purposes, of the products of both evolution and degenera- 
tion.” 


DESCRIPTIONS FOR A GLOSSARY (10) 


Trans-Descriptive Resources: 


1. Symmetry modeling in (a) points, (b) axes and (c) planes. 


2. Codes of juxtaposition expressing the formal continuities / 
discontinuities reflecting ecological advantage. 


3. The Koan. 


4. Bateson’s proto & deutero learning. 
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Dhammapda: “All that we are is the result of what we have thought; it is 
founded on our thoughts, made up of our thoughts.” 


Thomas Merton: “There is a dimension where the bottom drops out of the 
world of factuality and of the ordinary. Western industrial culture is in 
the curious position of having simultaneously reached the climax of an 
entire totalitarian rationality of organization and of complete absurdity 
and self-contradiction. Existentialists and a few others have noticed the 
absurdity. But the majority persist in seeing only the rational machinery 
against which no protest avails: because, after all, it is ‘rational’ and it is 
‘a fact’ So, too, is the internal contradiction.” 


ELEMENTRY ECOLOGIC 


Limits to “the hidebound homelies of creed crux ethics” are am- 
ply demonstrated by Lily’s communication with the dolphin and 
Lindauer’s work with bees. Ideas, that is, ideational matter, meta- 
systems, are processes of specific organisms evolving through Mind. 
As the dolphin’s territory of mind confers purpose within an omni- 
directional medium, the bee's sociobiology dictates the function of 
the single bee's experience. As man’s facts are of his thoughts, bees’ 
are of dance and dolphins’ of play. 
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Cole Porter: “..love is the best, the crest, the works...” 


Anonymous (Tibetan): “The highest art is the art of living an ordinary life 
in an extraordinary manner.” 


Gertrude Stein: “...if you enjoy it you understand it.” 


Aleister Crowley: “Do what thou wilt is the whole of the law. Love is the law, 
love under will.” 


ee. cummings: “if (touched by love's own secret) we, like homing 
through welcoming sweet miracles of air 
(and joyfully all truths of wing resuming) 
selves, into infinite tomorrow steer..” 


TO HIS COY MISTRESS 


Love beholds the eye of its beholder through spontaneous creation 
of shared value in new experience. A function/condition of relation- 
ship, love is achieved in a mutual being of being. It patterns sepa- 
rate parts; it is the belief that makes another belief; an intuition of 
necessities; the essential corollary of purpose. 
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C.G. Jung: “Out of a playful movement of elements, whose associations 
are not immediately established, there arise groupings which an obser- 
vant and crictical intellect can only subsequently appraise. The creation 
of something new is not accomplished by the intellect, but by the play- 
instinct, from inner necessity. The creative mind plays with the objects it 
loves... one can easily regard every creative activity whose potentialities 
remain hidden from the many as play. There are, indeed, very few creative 
men at whom the reproach of playing has not been cast.” 


William James: “Beliefs are Rules for action.” 


Ludwig Wittgenstein: “The meaning is the use.” 


SHAPES OF INTERFACE 


) ( } { ( ( ) 
The quality of “rules and contingencies of relationship” informs the 
interface between systems of orientation. Polarities of turbulence 


and poise compound and resolve the rules and contingencies of re- 
lationship. 


ab = Conflicting 
aa = Subsuming 
bb’) = Enhancing 
ba = Enjoining 
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George Bernard Shaw: “.. about Progress: Man. as he is, never will nor can 
add acubit to his stature by any of its quackeries... What is likely to happen 
when this conviction gets into the minds of the men whose present faith in 
these illusions is the cement of our social system, can be imagined only by 
those who know howsuddenly a civilization which has long ceased to think 
.. can fall to pieces when the vulgar belief in its hypocrises and impostures 
can no longer hold out against its failures and scandals.” 


Vincent van Gogh: “What lives in art and is eternally living is first of all the 
painter and then the painting.” 


AKASHA 


Intuition 


Information Change 


A magic of logical types, steering primal substance through infinite 
difference. Generating the logic of magical types. 
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Harley Shands: “Paradox appears and reappears; it is mainly through vi- 
sion that the human analytical intelligence has its major function, sepa- 
rating black from white, figure from surrounding, object from subject. It is 
through the prolonged discipline in which this very potentiality of vision 
is cancelled, as it were at its source, that the ecstatic experience occurs. 
The meditator looks without looking at, he sees without discriminating; 
he uses his apparatus of control to lose control, to avoid searching. When 
he has learned well enough how to keep himself from looking, he finds 
what he has been seeking.” 


FACTIVITY 


Unified by a shared perception of the mean, differing signs coincide 
around the same meaning. 
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C.G. Jung: “There are no longer any gods whom we can invoke to help us. 
The great religions of the world suffer from increasing anemia, because 
the helpful numina have fled from the woods, rivers, and mountains, and 
from animals, and the god-men have disappeared underground into the 
unconscious. There we fool ourselves that they lead an ignominious exis- 
tence among the relics of our past. Our present lives are dominated by the 
goddess Reason, who is our greatest and most tragic illusion. By the aid 
of reason, so we assure ourselves, we have ‘conquered nature.” 


TRACKING CONSEQUENCES 


The amythic belief in the permanence of a dwindling supply termi- 
nates in a rigid gerontocracy of methods controlling its own supply. 


When heuristic patterns displace didactic ones, method is redefined 
as a process specified by biological organisms categorizing time. 


Localized success breeds generalized failure. 


od 


William Blake: “A Robin Red breast in a Cage 
Puts all Heaven in a Rage.” 


Gregory Bateson: “The hardest saying in the Bible is that of St. Paul ad- 
dressing the Galatians ‘God is not mocked) and this saying applies to the 
relationship between man and his ecology. It is of no use to plead that a 
particular sin of pollution or exploitation was only a little one or that it 
was committed with the best intentions. Or that ‘If | didn't, somebody else 
would have.’ The processes of ecology are not mocked.” 


SELF (A DOUBLE BIND BOUND) 


As a characteristic identity establishes a pool of specifying re- 
sponces, attitudes and orientations, a self emerges. “I” assumes 
dominance over the organism/environment circuit containing the 
"I" anda contextual fixity displaces the options open to the self. The 
“\" mocks the self as it applies its own emperical and hypothetical 
knowledge to a restriction of the “I” within strictly dermal parame- 
ters. All that exists outside these parameters exists for the “I's illu- 
sion of its own separate purpose, and thus is mocked. 
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Huang Po: “People are often hindered by environmental phenomena from 
perceiving Mind, and by individual events from perceiving underlying prin- 
ciples, so they often try to escape from environmental phenomena in order 
to still their minds, or to obscure events in order to retain their grasp of 
principles.” 


ZERO IS THE LEVEL OF ULTIMATE DETAIL 


go 


“ 


Shakespeare: “..let your own discretion be your tutor. Suit the action to 
the word, the word to the action; with this special observance, that you 
o’erstep not the modesty of nature: for anything so overdone is from the 
purpose of playing, whose end, both at the first and now, was and is, to 
hold, as ‘twere, the mirror up to nature; to show virtue her own feature, 
scorn her own image, and the very age and body of the time his form and 
pressure.” 


LIFE (THE STATE OF THE ART) 


As the evolution of stellar mass and energy yields life, an initial 
apperceptive enigma evolves radially into complexifying equilib- 
rium. From its consequences teleologies are inferred and descrip- 
tion holds forth. Described within its own context, life traces its in- 
tuitive dynamic into art. As art is the successful communion of a 
variety, life’s paradox is identical with art’s: Affinities for opposites 
changing into one. In seeking the more perfect illusion, art seeks 
life. 
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Ludwig Wittgenstein: “The propositions describing this world-picture 
might be part of a kind of Mythology. And their role is like that of rules of 
a game; and the game can be learned purely practically, without learning 
any explicit rules.” 


In the beginning there was the metaphor. 
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